Lincoln  as  a Religious  Prophet 
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T T has  boeji  said  that  the  deepest  and  most  fundamental 
thing  about  a man,  tbe  only  really  vital  thing,  is  his 
religion.  Of  that  fact  there  is  no  more  conspicuous  ex- 
ample than  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  think  of  his  special 
significance  as  in  the  world  of  politics,  but  Lincoln’s 
political  convictions  and  outlook  were  clearly  determined 
by  his  thoughts  concerning  God  and  man.  Outside  the 
pale  of  conventional  orthodoxy  as  expressed  in  formal 
dogma,  Lincoln  was  pre-eminently  Christian  in  spirit  and 
purpose,  and  his  deepest  message  for  America  today  is  not 
found  in  political  precepts  and  maxims,  but  in  his  voice 
as  a prophet  of  religion.  Nowhere,  except  in  the  great 
enunciations  of  Jesus,  is  so  much  of  religious  conviction 
and  teaching  expressed  in  so  brief  a compass  or  with 
such  compelling  completeness  as  in  his  Second  Inaugural 
Address.  In  vision  of  judgment  and  mercy,  in  sublime 
faith  in  Providence,  in  the  sincere  confession  of  human 
fallibility  and  frailty,  in  humility  and  courage,  in  human 
sympathy  and  Godly  magnanimity,  in  reverential  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God,  that  brief  Message,  possibly 
above  all  else  in  our  American  records,  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  inspired  voice  of  God  has  not  spoken  to  Hebrew 
prophets  alone,  but  that  in  modern  times  and  for  modern 
peoples  and  needs,  God  has  given  his  sacred  scriptures. 

If  it  had  been  asked  of  Lincoln,  as  of  that  greater 
Liberator,  “Whence  hath  this  man  . . . never  having  . . . ? ” 
the  explanation  might  have  been  found  in  that  simple 
directness  with  which  Lincoln  had  drawn  truth  from  the 
same  source.  Had  Lincoln  been  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  more  books,  or  had  he  had  larger  advantages  of  school- 
ing, it  is  doubtful  if  that  Address  had  ever  been  written, 
or  if  it  had  been  so  powerful  in  spirit  or  so  matchless  in 
form.  In  that  frontier  environment  in  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  stepmother,  he  had  moved  in  the  world 
of  a few  great  books,  he  had  found  God  in  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  Hebre-w  prophets,  and  in  the  story  of  grace 
in  Christ  Jesus,  in  a Way  that  sacrificial  experiences  in 
the  nation’s  Calvary  were  later  to  burn  into  his  soul  and 
set  in  fire  upon  his  lips.  It  is  to  that  utterance  that  the 
nation  must  ever  and  ever  return,  in  days  of  crisis,  as  in 
times  of  slackness  and  the  perils  of  ease.  Lincoln  may 
still  give  guidance  in  our  politics,  but  it  is  from  him 
as  a prophet  of  religion  that  America  has  most  to  learn. 

A Prophet  op  Providence  and  Judgment 
First,  and  foremost,  in  Lincoln’s  brief,  but  compre- 
hensive prophecy,  is  his  deep  conviction  of  a Providential 
order.  We  are  in  a world  of  cause  and  effect.  The  trage- 
dies of  life,  to  him,  are  not  isolated  matters  of  chance  and 
circumstance  unrelated  to  character,  destiny  and  human 
solidarity.  Lincoln  is  no  cheap  or  hollow  optimist,  hop- 
ing that  evil  things  may  take  an  issue  for  the  best,  or 
trusting  that  the  sure  forces  of  judgment  can  be  frus- 
trated. The  Power  that  rules  over  men  in  justice  and 
righteousness  cannot  be  appeased  by  honeyed  words  or 
easy  compromises.  There  is  something  terrible  about  the 
Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  His  very  goodness  is  irre- 
sistible and  implacable,  and  sin  against  that  goodness 
brings  dire  and  well-nigh  irrevocable  tragedy.  In  the 


deei)cst  liorrors  of  tbe  Civil  War,  with  agony  in  horneh 
and  liearts,  willi  men  blinded  with  suffering,  and  draw- 
ing back  from  the  vortex  of  further  carnage  into  com- 
I>romise,  Lincoln,  almost  alone  in  bis  day,  saw  w'ith  the 
clearness  of  an  ancient  prophet  God’s  awful  providences 
and  judgments. 

Tbe  Almighty  has  bis  own  iturposes.  “Woe  unto  the 
world  becau.se  of  offenses;  for  it  must  needs  l>e  that  of- 
fenses come,  but  ww  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh.”  If  we  shall  suppo.se  that  American  slavery  is  one 
of  those  offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must 
needs  come,  but  which  having  continued  through  His  ap- 
pointed time.  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to 
both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to 
those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein 
any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  be- 
lievers in  a living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him?  Fondly  do 
Ave  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  con- 
tinue until  all  the  w^ealth  piled  up  by  the  bondman’s  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall 
be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said  “the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.” 

In  these  days  when  a flabby  sentimentalism  invades 
the  very  sanctuaries  of  faith  and  speaks  of  God  in  terms 
of  a futile  optimism  that  is  mocked  by  the  tragedies  of 
fact,  it  is  well  to  come  back  to  Lincoln  and  to  discover 
that  there  is  something  in  God  to  fear.  It  was  the  Christ 
who  gave  his  gracious  message  of  God’s  loving  Father- 
hood w'ho  spoke  also  to  those  of  his  day,  “Ye  serpents, 
ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damna- 
tion of  hell?”  Are  there  still  no  vipers?  Is  there  no 
voice  of  denunciation  and  judgment?  No  heU  for  those 
w’ho  have  spread  horror,  damnation  and  ruin  around 
them  ? 

A Prophet  of  Compassion 

But  Lincoln  was  not  only  a voice  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  had  found  the  meaning  of  the  New.  Beneath 
the  wrath  and  havoc  of  life  was  a great  spirit  of  com- 
passion, powerless  to  save  men  from  the  pursuit  of  false 
courses  and  their  effects,  but  seeking  ever  to  save  through 
the  establishment  of  new  emotions  of  love  and  new  prac- 
tices of  justice  and  mercy.  No  man  in  the  North  under- 
stood the  South  so  well  as  Lincoln.  But  his  compassion 
was  equaled  only  by  his  firmness,  and  he  was  firm  be- 
cause he  was  compassionate. 

It  is  a profound  mistake  to  think  that  Lincoln  was 
moved  chiefly  by  sympathy  for  black  men;  even  deeper 
lay  a great  sorrow  that  white  men  of  his  own  race  and 
color  could  be  guilty  of  oppression,  and  a compassionate 
yearning  to  save  the  South  from  itself.  There  is  a lesson 
in  that  for  this  day  of  moral  crusades.  Our  indignation 
and  compassion  are  often  in  danger  of  never  getting  be- 
yond the  victim ; it  is  awful  to  suffer  wrong,  but  more 
awful,  unless  the  deepest  words  of  Christ  have  no  mean- 
ing, to  be  the  perpetrator  of  wrong.  The  rich,  who  have 
become  rich  by  oppression,  the  powerful,  who  have  won 
power  through  selfishness  and  worldly  ambition,  are  not 
to  be  envied.  Nor  are  they  even  to  be  despised.  The 


man  of  wisdom  views  them  with  a great  pity.  Jesus  saw 
men  wasting  all  their  energies  on  inadequate  and  ephem- 
eral things,  and  there  is  a tragic  pathos  in  his  reference 
to  those  “who  have  had  their  reward.” 

Lincoln  saw  men  staking  their  prosperity  and  the 
nation’s  honor  upon  the  quicksands  of  slavery,  and  he 
was  moved  not  only  with  a sense  of  injustice  but  with 
a deep  compassion  for  those  who  had  gone  astray.  So 
deep  was  his  compassion  that  he  hardly  dared  to  judge, 
feeling  the  weakness  of  a common  humanity.  “It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a just 
God’s  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat 
of  other  men’s  faces,  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not 
judged.”  In  a period  of  suffering  and  horror,  bearing 
heavy  responsibilities,  seeing  himself  and  other  men  tor- 
tured for  sins  not  their  own,  there  spoke  in  Lincoln  the 
noble  voice  from  Calvary,  “Father,  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do.”  Compassion  for  the  oppressor, 
as  in  the  most  awful  plight  of  all,  is  the  ultimate  test 
of  grace.  “Daughter  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me  but 
for  your  children.” 

A Prophet  op  Honesty 

To  the  economics  of  social  life  Lincoln  brought  a 
clearness  of  vision  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  prophet 
Amos.  As  Amos  came  in  from  the  fields,  with  a clear 
penetration  into  the  elemental  facts  of  nature,  uncor- 
rupted by  the  superficialities  and  sophistries  of  city  life, 
so  Lincoln  brought  to  the  nation’s  capitol  the  plain  teach- 
ings of  a frontiersman’s  experience.  He  had  seen  no 
mystic  forces  supporting  the  lazy,  and  no  strange  provi- 
dence supplying  the  needs  of  the  rich.  Life  was  based 
directly  upon  work  and  struggle,  and  all  sustenance 
came  directly  from  the  soil.  So  beneath  the  mechanism 
and  artificialities  of  society  he  saw  that  all  wealth  was 
ultimately  the  product  of  labor,  and  with  almost  uncanny 
accuracy  he  asserted  the  primacy  of  labor  to  capital.  He 
saw  that  no  economic  juggling  and  adjustment  can  ulti- 
mately and  permanently  affect  the  interests  of  society 
where  the  fundamental  factors  of  productive  labor  and 
just  distribution  are  neglected;  and  in  so  far  as  Lincoln 
was  capable  of  feeling  contempt  he  had  contempt  for 
those  who  wished  to  live  as  parasites  refusing  their  fair 
share  of  the  world’s  burden. 

There’  is  a deep  need  of  reconsidering  the  economics 
of  Lincoln  in  an  age  when  many  are  making  the  two- 
fold error  of  imagining  that  either  profits,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  wages,  on  the  other,  can  be  fairly  or  adequately 
considered  apart  from  the  productive  labor  that  is  their 
source.  Where  profits  are  grabbed  that  are  not  earned, 
society  is  paying  the  bill,  and  where  wages  attain  a 
fictitious  inflation,  unrelated  to  actual  efficiency  and 
production,  other  labor  is  undoubtedly  being  robbed  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  It  seems  a truism,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  the  hardest  principle  to  grasp,  this 
principle  of  Lincoln,  that  at  the  soul  of  all  national  pros- 
perity and  social  betterment  is  the  need  of  a funda- 
mental honesty,  not  only  in  money  matters,  but  in  the 
whole  coin  of  life,  political,  as  well  as  social  and  com- 
mercial. Lincoln  knew  that  his  own  political  principles 
could  have  little  meaning  or  efficacy,  except  as  the  people, 
of,  by,  and  for  whom  was  the  institutidn  of  government, 
met  their  duties  and  privileges  with  essential  and  basal 
honesty. 


A Prophet  op  Magnanimity 

But,  noblest  of  all,  Lincoln  stands  as  the  prophet  of  a 
great  magnanimity.  That  is  the  ultimate  test  of  all  great 
character.  When  every  virtue  is  recorded,  that  is  the 
crowning  virtue,  or  the  supreme  blending  of  all.  Its  fin- 
est expression  was  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  that  same 
great  prophetic  Second  Inaugural  Address,  “With  malice 
toward  none,  etc.”  But  this  was  only  a passing  phase  of 
what  was  ever  present  in  Lincoln  toward  friend  and  foe. 
No  man  ever  lived  out  more  beautifully  the  philosophy 
of  the  second  mile.  And  in  going  the  second  mile  with 
men  Lincoln  took  them  much  farther  in  his  own  direc- 
tion. With  men  like  Stanton,  who  had  lampooned  and 
reviled  him,  he  co-operated  in  humility  and  sincerity  for 
the  nation’s  good,  and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  great 
men  of  his  age,  who  looked  with  condescension  upon  his 
uncouthness  of  appearance  and  manner,  are  remembered 
mainly  for  the  refiected  light  that  shines  from  his  inher- 
ent gentility  and  graciousness?  Did  ever  man  house  in 
so  ungainly  a body  so  beautiful  a soul?  It  was  this 
great  magnanimity  that  rounded  out  and  softened  all 
the  angularity  of  his  intense  character  and  convictions. 

It  was  in  relation  to  Lincoln,  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  magnanimous  and 
beautiful  acts  that  have  ever  brightened  the  somber 
page  of  international  relations.  During  most  of  his  pres- 
idential career  Punch,  the  English  comic  paper,  had 
held  Lincoln  up  to  ridicule,  if  not  to  scorn.  But  there 
came  a day  when  the  full  greatness  of  Lincoln  appeared, 
even  to  Punch,  and  when  that  day  came,  without  pallia- 
tives, or  excuses,  the  “amende  honorable”  was  made  with 
a completeness  and  courage,  that  mark  the  verses  of  Tom 
Taylor  as  the  finest  apology  in  all  literature: 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding  sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew. 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet. 

Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 

Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer. 

To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen ; 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer. 

This  rail-splitter,  a true-born  king  of  men. 

It  is  this  incident  that  suggests  a closing  reference  to 
Lincoln’s  prophetic  message  for  today.  Surely  its  deep- 
est note  is  the  need  of  the  humanity  which  understands 
and  trusts,  and  of  the  magnanimity  that  forgives  freely 
and  gloriously.  The  condition  of  the  world  today  is 
strikingly  comparable  to  that  of  North  and  South  in 
America  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Is  that  condition 
to  be  met  with  magnanimity  and  generosity,  in  the  spirit 
of  Lincoln  and,  shall  we  say,  of  Robert  E.  Lee?  Or  is 
the  spirit  of  the  carpet-bagger,  and  the  self-seeker,  and 
the  bitter  partisan,  and  treasurer  of  hate,  going  to  pre- 
vail once  more,  and  postpone,  or  defeat,  the  great  tri- 
umphs our  soldiers  died  to  win?  That  is  the  question 
with  which  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  challenges,  not  only 
America,  but  the  world. 
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vertising matter  nowadays  that  might  be  mistaken  for 
reading  matter  without  putting  Adv.  at  the  end  of  the 
article.  Propaganda  now  appearing  in  many  guises 
might  well  carry  the  letters  Prop. 


